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Front View of Proposed Northport High School 


Unusual Design Planned 
for Northport School 


At a meeting of the electors of Northport on 
January 30th, an appropriation of $300,000 for 
a new school building was carried by a vote of 
5 to 1. 

The plans for the new building embody sev- 
eral original and distinctive features. The 
building will have no basement, the only rooms 
below grade being the and fan 
rooms. The auditorium and gymnasium are 
placed at the front and center, on either side 
of the main entrance. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to use a different style of windows and 
for the front, thus changing the 
usual type appearance. 


boiler, coal 


architecture 


The classrooms will be on the east, 
from the street with its noise and disturbing 
attractions. The space separations between 
elementary and high school divisions will be 
vertical unstead the elementary 
occupying the right half with its extension, and 
the high school the left with its extension. 
The dimensions of the building are 352 feet 
front by 95 feet deep. 


away 


of horizontal, 


It is planned to accommodate 500 elementary, 
250 junior and 125 senior pupils. Mervin D. 


Losey is supervising principal at Northport. 


Department Employees 
Contribute over $1000 


The name of The University of the State of 
New York will be inscribed on one of the forty 
bells of the carillon in the tower of the library 
of the of as over $1000 
has been contributed the 
Regents of the University, 
Education Department, including a number of 
district superintendents. That The University 
of the State of New York should be so repre- 
appropriate, 


University Louvain, 


for this purpose by 


and the staff of the 


sented seems especially not only 
because it is the center of the educational sys- 
tem of New York State, 
Mercier, who is particularly interested in the 


restoration of the University of Louvain, 


but because Cardinal 


is one 
of the eight living men upon whom the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. has been conferred by our 
University. 

Reports coming to the Department indicate 
that schools and colleges throughout the State 
are contributing generously to the Louvain fund, 
and that New York’s quota will probably be 
reached. A complete tabulation of the con- 
tributions is being made and will be 
announced in an early number of the Bulletin. 
work on the restoration of 


now 


In the meantime, 
the famous old library is going forward rapidly. 
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State Basketball Association Standings 
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Hobart, Walton, Delhi, Roxbury, Margaret- 
ville. 

In the second new league in this section, 
Ithaca, Elmira Heights and Horseheads are 
competing, Elmira Heights being in the lead 
at the last report. 

Section V— Central 
The six leagues in this section have the 
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contestants. Oneida is leading 
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Tribute to a Great Civic Leader 


At the annual dinner of the Hamilton Collee 
Alumni Association of New York City on 
January 19th. President Frederick C. Ferry 
made the following remarks relative to the late 
George E. Dunham, who for many years had 
been one of the most conspicuous figures in 
Americanization work in this State: 

A very grievous loss befell Hamilton College 
on October 29th in the death of George Earl 
Dunham of Utica His father, the Rev. Dr 
Moses Earl Dunham, was graduated from Ham- 
ilton in 1847. Dunham 
youngest member in the class of 1879. 

He was born in Clayville and lived all his life 
of 63 in the Mohawk valley. After 
graduation studied law and 
was admitted to the bar but soon turned from 


George E. was the 


years 
from college, he 


that profession to become the editor of the 
Utica Daily This grew under his 
direction from a_ struggling and precarious 
existence to a position of acknowledged leader- 
ship among the newspapers of central New 
York. Its columns daily reflected his per- 
sonality and it was read and trusted by an ever- 


Press. 


increasing host of people. 

However one chooses to measure greatness in 
that field, he proved himself a great newspaper 
editor. Not only through the press, but in 
countless other ways, he was a great factor in 
the community. He would accept no salaried 
offices and no political appointments ever, al- 
though many were offered. He preferred to 
be free always to support that political policy 
and that candidate which seemed to him best 
His indorsement could never be bought. 

But the public tasks which he performed 
were well-nigh countless. He was the toast- 
master at innumerable banquets and a member 
of the unpaid committee of almost every chari- 
table and philanthropic movement in his section 
of the State. For 34 years he was one of the 
Utica State Hospital board. For a dozen years 
he is said to have given one-twelfth of his even- 
ings to the work of Americanization; his 
demonstrated capacity for the teaching of gov- 
ernment to the foreigners seeking naturalization 
was unrivaled; and the little volume which he 
wrote will long remain the classic textbook for 
instruction in that important branch of educa- 
tion. 

Continuously since 1891, he was a trustee of 
Hamilton College. He had been long a mem- 
ber of the executive committee where his wide 





experience and wise judgment made him of 


utmost value. He collected and used the 
Pomeroy fund for the assistance through col- 
lege of worthy boys. His own contributions 
to this fund were very large and the number of 
Hamilton graduates personal 
debtors for the greater portion of their college 
expenses was _ thirty ago. He 
argued that this form of investment has proved 


who were his 


some years 
far more successful in his hands than stocks or 
bonds, for only one man among the thirty had 
failed to make good and he still had hopes of 
him. 

In 1920 the college conferred on him its high- 
est honor, the degree of doctor of laws. He 
‘inflicting this 
He would 


protested vigorously against 


disgrace upon a respectable college.” 
permit no one unrebuked to call him “ Doctor,” 
and his own paper was never allowed to give 
him that title. He acknowledged, however, in 
private, after commencement was over, that the 
occurrence, while still most regrettable, had two 
redeeming features: “It has made Mrs Dun- 
ham very happy, and, if my good old father 
(Concluded on page 126) 
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Individual Testing Program 
of Westchester County Pupils 


As a follow-up of the 25,000 group intelli- 
gence tests recently completed it is planned to 
make individual examinations of all children 
obtaining an I. Q. of less than 70 and also 
those above 130. A preliminary sampling of 
the scores in a few localities indicates that this 
will mean about 6 to 7 per cent of the total 
number tested for the subnormal group, and 
about 2.5 per cent for the supernormal. 

It is the intention to carry the scope of the 
survey considerably farther than the usual edu- 
cational survey. For each case the teacher will 
fill out the pedagogical record blank giving the 
main school progress facts including notes on 
personality, conduct, and the family. 

Physical examination will be a combination 
of the work of the survey physicians and the 
local medical inspectors, and will include notes 
on height, weight, nutrition, vision, physical 
development and general hygiene, heart condi- 
tions and types of internal glandular disturb- 
ance and defect. Special notes will be made by 
the survey physicians on personality make-up 
and reaction and finally a summary of each 
pupil’s case, with recommendations both for 
health and school 
ments from which cephalic capacities are to be 


service. Cranial measure- 
calculated, will be taken. 

The survey physicians in their work will 
have in hand the result of the group intelligence 
tests, the pedagogical record, the physical ex- 
amination and the individual intelligence ex- 
aminations (Stanford Revision of the Binet). 
The latter are being done under the direction 
of the local committee consisting of Dr E. M. 
Quittmeyer, Dr Elizabeth I. Adamson, and 
Superintendent Hodge of Yonkers. 

It is also in prospect to make dental examina- 
tions in each pupil surveyed, and to give a 
dental rating Butler’s method. 
This phase of the 
through by Dr Stanleigh Meaker, oral hygiene 
inspector of the State Education Department. 


according to 


survey will be carried 


The program as outlined will furnish important 
data upon which recommendations for special 
classes and for physical and mental hygiene 
service. The general supervision of the indi- 
vidual work has been assigned to Dr W. B. 
Cornell of the Mental Hygiene Bureau, State 


Education Department. 
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Few Defective Eyes Shown 
by Rural School Survey 


The State Commission for 
National Committee for the 
Blindness and the superintendents of the first 
supervisory districts of Albany 
county recently made a careful survey of the 
eyes of pupils in 71 out of 100 rural schools. 


the Blind, the 
Prevention of 


and _ second 


The eyes of 1418 children were examined. 
Of this number, 1235 were found with normal 
vision in both eyes; 26 children were found 
with serious defective vision in both eyes; 115 
children were found with slightly defective 
vision in both eyes. 

Fifty-three of the children were found with 
defects corrected while 123 children had defects 
to which no attention had been given. Four- 
teen per cent of all the pupils examined were 
found to suffer with some degree of defective 


vision. One-third of this number, however, 
had but slight ocular defects. 

The conclusion reached by the investigators 
indicated that about 5 per cent of the pupils in 
these 71 rural with defective 
vision of sufficient degree to need attention. 


schools suffer 
Much effective follow-up work has been done 
since the survey was made and an effort will be 
made to provide proper corrective treatment to 
all the pupils found with defective vision. 


——_Q-———- 


Clinics for School Children 


Cornell University Medical College has 
recently extended the services of its pay clinic 
to school children outside of New York City. 
These clinics are held daily from 1.30 to 4 
p. m. except Sundays and holidays. 
are rendered by members of the faculty in all 
the chief branches of 
The fee charged is one dollar for each visit, 
examination and treatment. It is desirable that 
either the family physician or the school medi- 
cal inspector should be associated with all school 


Services 


medicine and surgery 


children sent to the clinic. 

The service reference 
by the State Department of Education should 
be used in all cases in referring children to this 


record recommended 


clinic for either diagnostic or other purposes. 
A circular giving further information will be 
sent on request by either Cornell University 
Medical College or the State Medical Inspector 
of Schools. 
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Citizens’ Military Training Camps 


Citizens’ Military Training Camps are con- 
ducted by the War under the 
National Defense Act. 
the expenses of those attending, including trans- 


Department 
The government pays 


portation to and from camp, uniforms, food, and 
medical attendance. 

The object of these camps is to bring together 
young men of high type from all sections of 
the country on a common basis of equality and 
under the most favorable conditions of outdoor 
life; to stimulate and citizenship, 
patriotism and Americanism; and, through ex- 


promote 


pert physical direction, athletic coaching and 
military training, to benefit the young men in- 
dividually and bring them to realize their obli- 
gations to their country. 

There are four courses of instruction: 

The basic red course. Age limits 17 to 235. 
Previous military training not required. This 
course provides preliminary military training. 
Those taking this course will be given an op- 
portunity to qualify for the next higher, or 
advanced red course, but no obligation for mili- 
tary service will be required. 

Age limits 17 to 


The advanced red course. 


25. Applicants must be graduates of a basic 
red camp, or have had military training equiva- 
This course provides training in 
such as 


lent thereto. 
the different 
infantry, cavalry 
struction in the subjects covered in the basic 


branches of the army, 


etc., including advanced in- 


red course. 

Those taking this course will qualify for the 
next higher, or white course, but no obligation 
for military service will be required. 

The white limits 18 to 26 
Applicants must have a grammar school educa- 
qualities of 


\ge 


course. 


tion or its equivalent, possess 
leadership, and be of good moral character. 
This course provides training in the different 
branches of the army, such as infantry, cavalry 
etc., for the purpose of qualifying selected en- 
listed men of the regular army, national guard 
and enlisted reserve corps, and selected citizens 
who cbligate themselves for service in one of 
the components of the army of the United 
States. and who have completed the advanced 
red course or have had military training equi- 
valent thereto, for service as noncommissioned 
officers capable of training recruits and leading 
them in active service ; and also to qualify them- 


selves as specialists. 


Those who attend will be given the further 
opportunity to qualify for the next higher, or 


blue course. 


‘he blue course. Age limits 19 to 27. 
Physical requirements and qualities of leader- 
ship not lower than for white course. Educa- 


tional requirements will be those prescribed for 
appointment as second lieutenants in the officers’ 
reserve corps; the minimum is a high school 
education or its equivalent. 

This course provides training with the object 
of qualifying selected warrant officers and en- 
listed men of the regular army, national guard 
and enlisted reserve corps, who have completed 
the white course or who have had military 
training recognized by regulations as equivalent 
thereto, for service as second lieutenants. 

The age limits shown above do not apply to 
those who attended a citizens’ military training 
camp in 1921, World War 


may be accepted up to 35 years of age. 


Veterans of the 


Each applicant will submit certification of 
good moral character and average general in- 
telligence signed by his schoolmaster, clergy- 
man, priest, rabbi, officer, retired or ex-officer 
of the army, navy, marine corps, national guard 
or officers’ reserve corps. 

further in- 


Applications for enrolment and 
relative to 


formation including instruction 
physical examinations should be made without 
delay to Citizens’ Military Training Camp Off- 
cer, Headquarters 2d Corps Area, Governors 


Island, N. Y. 


SS 


Lake Champlain 
Historical Pageant 


\ committee of citizens is engaged in pro- 
moting plans for the observance this summer 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the opening 
of the Erie and Champlain canals. In con- 
nection with the celebration it is proposed to 
have a series of pageants and school exercises 

Commissioner Graves has approved a plan to 
have all the schools in the northeastern section 
of the State participate, and asks the school 
authorities to cooperate with local and _ state 
committees having charge of this celebration, so 


far as the school program will permit. 
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$1,000,000 for Teachers College 


One million dollars in ten annu 





il instalments 
has been granted to Teachers College. Columbia 
University, as the first official act of the Inter- 
national Educational Board recently founded by 
John D. Rockefeller jr The money is to be 
used for supporting and developing the college's 
work with students from foreign countries and 
for studying foreign educational problems 
Thirty-one countries are represented in the 
students at Teachers Colk 2 Foreign gvradu- 
ates of the college are educational leaders in 
their own countries. The importance of sufli- 


cient funds that these students may grasp the 
opportunities offered here is regarded by edu- 
cators as one of the prime factors in promoting 
international understanding 

Special courses are needed to interpret Ameri- 
can educational practices to students whose own 
systems differ from ours 

Part of the fund will furnish scholarship aid; 
because even when government fellowships are 
furnished, the difference in exchange, standard 


of living and opportunities means that the 


money rar ly approximates ac tual expenses in 


this country Opportunity for field study, 
whose cost has been prohibitive to foreign stu- 
dents, will now be open to them through the 


fund _ Principal Bliss of New Paltz 
Normal School Resigns 


It will also be possible for the Internationa 


Institute to undertake systematic studies 


foreign educational problems and systems Dr 
which means benefits not only to foreign coum ci 
tries but to our own es tend 
ireme 
1) 


Department Employees 


~ . : . principa 
Form Professional Club | jyay gin, 
Men in the State Education Department en Departmen 
gaged in professional work have organized a or] pertai 


club, which will meet at dinner once each = credent 


month It is planned to have som peaket 
from outside the Department present at each 
meeting. At the February dinner the members 


listened to an inspiring address by Dean Joh 


A. Withers of New York University School ot 


Pedagogy. Hon. William Bond f New York ( 
Members of the club have chosen the fol reclected l | 

lowing officers: president, Lewis A. Wilson it a joint | , 

vice president, George M. Wiley; treasures 3th. H clectes 

C. W. Halliday; secretary, Lloyd L. Cheney Roard on Februa 12. 1920 





Regent Bond v Reelected 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. Cueney, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 
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Good Officials Needed 
for Athletic Contests 

Competent officials are scarce. It is essen- 
tial that men of the highest character and 
honesty be enlisted and trained in order to 
supply the great demand that has arisen. Teams 
nowadays expect that the home team will get 
some man not a resident of either town. That 
this man must know the rules and that he be 
square go without saying. But this is not 
enough. He must know how to handle boys. 
He must not only know the rules but he must 
know them so completely that he does not need 
to think about his decisions; he must make 
them automatically. That is, he must be ex- 
perienced, able to act instantaneously and cor- 
rectly in the excitement of the contest. 

There is a marked improvement in the quality 
of officiating done in the state high school 
games this year. This is partly due to the 
increased realization on the part of school au- 
thorities as to the importance of getting good 
outside talent and their willingness to pay for 
such help. A poor official can spoil the effect 
of weeks of careful coaching and sportsman- 
ship teaching. The finer lessons that come from 
the competition can be conserved only when the 
games are properly handled by men who know 
the rules and command the respect of players 
and spectators. 

The attitude of the teams and the school 
crowds to the official has undergone a decided 
change with a higher type of individual run- 
ning the game. There is a willingness to over- 
look occasional errors of omission or of com- 
mission, where formerly every mistake was 


made the occasion for criticism or protest and 
the common cry from the losing team was, 
“The referee robbed us.” Every decision 
against the home team used to mean abuse from 
the crowd, the majority of whom hardly knew 
a foul from a field goal anyway, but were there 
to help the home team win. 

School authorities are now teaching better 
sportsmanship to their spectators as well as to 
their players. Frequently principals or 
coaches have taken occasion to rebuke their 
home crowds and have encouraged the officials 
to call fouls on them, as the rules now provide, 
for unsportsmanlike actions or language... A 
few lessons of this kind go a long ways toward 
changing the viewpoint of the “roughneck” 
type of sport. 

Protests are much less common this year. 
Only two have come to my attention and one 
of these was withdrawn before coming up for 
action by the executive committee. This is a 
healthy sign. Schools are realizing that it is 
best to let the result on the floor settle things 
and not debate in the committee room. To my 
knowledge there have been only two games this 
year where a team failed to finish. In both 
of these cases the offending coach and captain 
deserved and received severe censure from all 
sides. Such conduct was once common but is 
now universally condemned. Every team has 
a responsibility to the ideals of the game itself 
that is larger than any individual claims. 

There are several strongly organized groups 
of basketball officials that have done much to 
bring about these improvements. One in 
Rochester trains its men carefully and restricts 
its membership. The Capital District Athletic 
Officials Association enrols 35 to 40 men and 
has for 3 years supplied all the officials for the 
games in the Northeastern New York league. 
New men are assigned to work in practice 
games under the observation and instruction of 
the older and more experienced members. The 
four colleges have allowed the use of their 
courts and the help of their coaches in this 
educational effort. The plan has been well 
spoken of by the national board and is being 
copied in other sections of the country. <A 
regular course of instruction, consisting of 
lectures and practice sessions, is contemplated 
for next fall. So, eventually, the problem of 
scarcity of officials will be solved. 

Danie. CHASE 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION 


In accordance with the provisions of law requiring the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to designate the day to be observed as Arbor Day in this State, the following 
dates are hereby named for the various sections of the State: 

First district. Long Island and the counties of southeastern New York, including 
Putnam and Dutchess — Friday, April 13th. 

Second district. All of the State not included in the first and third districts — 
Friday, April 20th. 

Third district. Northern New York, including the counties of Warren, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton and Essex, and the Catskill 
region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and Greene — Friday, April 27th. 

Arbor Day has been generally observed for many years, and a large number of 
treés have been planted. The records of the State Department of Education show 
that on Arbor Day last year school children in this State set out 14,449 trees. There 
is evidence, however, that these trees and shrubs have not received the proper care 
after they are planted. We fail doubly in our purpose if we plant trees and then forget 
them. The tree that is carefully planted and well cared for has a valuable lesson for 
every boy and girl, as well as for every adult. 

It is suggested that, should weather conditions on the date designated in any 
section be unfavorable to permit carrying out any proposed program which includes 





tree planting, the exercises should be postponed for one week. 


FraANK P. Graves 





Commissioner of Education 





Approval of. Books 
for School Libraries 


The School Libraries Division publishes sev- 
eral lists of books that will be approved. The 
Division will also approve books not on such 
lists if they are those worth while and suited 
to school library work. It will not necessarily 
approve books on other lists, for duplication of 
money by the State, even though such lists may 
appear in Education Department publications. 
It may approve a book for one school that it 
would not approve for another. A book that 
would be suitable for a school that has a large 
library might not be a wise purchase for a 
school having a small library. If the State is 
to meet half the cost of a book for a school 
library it should have some real value and not 
serve merely as a means of entertainment. 
Applications should be made before purchase, 
in order to avoid buying books that may not be 
approved. It is recognized that there will 
always be cases in which there will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the value of a book, but 
such instances can not be wholly avoided. 


Prominent Speakers 
for Wheelock Dinner 


The committee having in charge arrange- 
ments for the testimonial dinner to be given in 
the State Education Building on April 7th in 
honor of Assistant Commissioner Charles F 
Wheelock has secured as speakers former Com- 
missioner John H. Finley, Hon. Adelbert Moot, 
Vice Chancellor of the University, Dr Melvil 
Dewey, former secretary of the Board of 
Regents, and Superintendent Myron J. Michael 
of Kingston. Commissioner Frank P. Graves 
will preside. 

Invitations have been sent to a large number 
of schoolmen in this State. Present indications 
are that the dinner will be one of the largest 
of the kind ever given in Albany. Arrange- 
ments have been completed for holding the din- 
ner in the rotunda of the State Education 
Building. 


se 
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The Abraham Lincoln School at Port 
Chester was entirely destroyed by fire on 
February 15th, resulting in a loss of $200,000. 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha 1 


Brooks, S. S. Improving schools by stand- 


ardized tests. Bost. Houghton. 1922. 


$1.75 

An exceedingly stimulating book on the use of 
tests in a practical school situation. Confronted with 
the problem of grading a system of rural schools and 
of devising a means for studying their progress, the 
author has laid out a complete program of test ap 
plication and has carried it out with apparent 


success, 
Burton, W. H. 
provement of teaching. N. Y. -Appleton. 


1922. $2.25 


Supervision and the im- 


An unusually helpful volume which brings together 
much scattered material on the subject and organizes 
it into a coherent scheme of educational thought and 
guidance. In spite of the fact that many of the 
issues dealt with are technical, the discussion is 
everywhere simple and clear and replete with prac 
tical examples. 


Johnston, C. H., Newlon, J. H. & Pickell, 
F. G. Junior-senior high school adminis- 
tration. N. Y. Scribner. 1922. $1.88 

This book is in large measure a labor of love by 
students and friends of the late Prof. Charles 
Hughes Johnston who at the time of his death was 
rapidly assuming a position of leadership in the field 
of secondary education. Eight of the twenty chapters 
were written in whole or in part by Mr Johnston. 
It might almost more properly be styled a philosophy 
of secondary education, for the approach is in the 
main essentially philosophical. Effort is usually 
made to examine the various phases of administra 
tion in their larger bearings and to relate them to 
the purposes of secondary education. 


Marvin, C. H. 
secondary schools. N. Y. Holt. 1922. 
$1.50 

* Recognition of the fact that commercial educa 
tion has a definite place in the public vocational 
program has resulted in many questions concerning 
the definition of the field for which commercial edu 
cation should train, concerning the efficiency of cur 
rent facilities for commercial cducation and con 
cerning the range, methods cf organization and 
presentation of commercial work offered. t is 
the purpose of this book to analyze such questions as 
the foregoing, to define commercial education and to 
establish fundamental principles by which further 
progress should be guided.” 


Commercial education in 


Parkhurst, Helen. Education on the Dalton 
plan. N.Y. Dutton. 1922. $2 


An excellent description of the scheme of indi 
vidual instruction originated by the author at Dalton, 
Mass. The interest in this plan has been more 
pronounced in England than in America although in 
both countries there are schools in which the Dalton 
plan is being tried. The book is well worth reading 
not only because of the significance of the plan 
described but because of the tangible manner in 
which the material is presented. 


Smith, W. A. The reading process. N. Y. 
Macmillan. 1922. $1.40 
_“ This book is not primarily a treatise on methods 
of teaching reading. Its chief aim is to furnish a 
hody of information psychological, philological, 
historical and experimental which will enable the 
teacher to develop and use methods intelligently in 
place of accepting them blindly and following them 
slavishly.” 


Phelps of the State Library 


Stewart, C. W. Moonlight schools for the 
emancipation of adult illiterates. N. Y. 
Dutton. $2 

A dramatic story of an experiment in one of the 
mountain counties in eastern Kentucky to ascertain 
if it were possible to teach illiterate grown-up men 
and women and older children to read and write. 
he success of this experiment has been so great as 
to inspire the hope that with the cooperation of 
various existing agencies and organizations the great 
majority of illiterates over ten years of age in the 
United States may, in a few years, be taught to 
read and write and something more. 


Summer School Course for 
Industrial Arts Teachers 


\ professional improvement course in draw- 
ing and handwork for regular grade teachers 
and ior special teachers and supervisors of art 
and industrial arts desirous of carrying out in 
their schools the work suggested in the recently 
issued Department Bulletin 761 on Art and In- 
dustrial Arts, will be offered at the summer 
session of the Potsdam State Normal School 
beginning Juiy 2d and continuing until August 
11th. 

The course will aim to acquaint the student 
with a working program of instruction. One 
problem before the class will be the develop- 
ment and carrying out of an elementary course 
of study in industrial arts. Another problem 
will be the establishing of a vital contact be- 
tween industrial arts and the other subjects of 
the curriculum. The time given to classwork 
will be devoted to theory and clarifying practice 
in the use of media appropriate for the ele- 
mentary grades. The course will be in immedi- 
ate charge of Leon L. Winslow, specialist in 
drawing and industrial training in the New 


York State Department of Education. 


——— | 


April 6th Is Bird Day 

Friday, April 6th, has been designated as 
Bird Day this year. In accordance with the 
usual custom, the schools throughout the State 
will take the opportunity to instil a greater 
interest in bird life. Material that may be 
helpful in the observance of the day will be 
given in the next number of the Bulletin. 
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} The Teacher's Missi 

= 

bis capture the citadel of the child's 

mind through love and sympathy ; to lead 

| pupils toward higher ideas of life and 

duty; to establish closer relations between 

| home and school and State; to exalt purity 

| of life and conduct; to strengthen the 
moral tone of the community; to make 
good men and women; to establish and 


dignity the profession of teaching; to make 


education attractive; to magnify the State; 


to meet the need for educational citizen- 
ship: such is the exalted mission of the 
teacher 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 
Former State@Superintendent of 


Publi 


Jnstruction 


‘*School City ’’ in Amsterdam 


Through the efforts of S. G. Cornish, prin- 
the the 
West Spring Street School of Amsterdam hav« 


cipal, the pupils of upper grades of 


founded a “school city,” modeled to a large 


extent after the Amsterdam city government. 
The pupils are divided into eight wards, the 
same number as at present in Amsterdam. 

The mayor and the aldermen from each ward 
are chosen from among the pupils who have a 
standing of 85 per cent or over. The city treas- 
urer, city judge and all appointive officers are 
open to all pupils who have the right to vote in 
the “school city.” 


\ny pupil entering from another school must 


be “naturalized” and pupils promoted from 
lower grades must qualify in certain respects 
hefore being given the right to vote. Aside 


from the practical knowledge of civics that the 
children will gain it is hoped that the “ school 
city ” will promote interest in government and 


he a factor in definite training for citizenship. 


—_O——— 


School Business Officials 


Public School 
Le us, Mo., 


This associa- 


The National Association of 


Business Officials will meet in St 
14th. 


tion attempts to promote the efficiency of busi- 


during the week of May 


ness officials of boards of education and others 
interested in school management 
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Conference of Teachers 
of Business Subjects 


\ conference of business men and high 
school teachers of business subjects and social 
studies for the states of Connecticut, New 


Jersey and New York will be held in New York 


City March 2d and 3d The conference is 
called by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education, the United States Bureau ot 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Mer- 
chants Association and the New York City 
High School Teachers Association The gen- 
eral topic for discussion is “ Organization and 


conduct of American business, production, mar- 


keting and office management.” 
The purpose of the conference is to correlate 
standardized business experience and the teach- 


ing of high school business subjects, including 


the social studies Two similar conferences 
have already been held in’ Boston and in 
Philadelphia 

—, 


A New Holiday Suggestion 


The superintendent of schools of Middletown 
provides a topic for discussion in his sugges 
that 
holiday, attend school on Washington's birth- 


tion school children, instead of having a 


day and learn something about the first presi- 


dent ot the United States. He believes the 
results would be better than if, as customary, 
they were dismissed from school just because 
the day is the anniversary of Washington's 
birth. Holidays are precious in the lives of 
school children and curtailment would not be 


But it 
youth of 


would do no harm 
the 


popular with them 
the 
grounded in the salient facts of the life of the 


to have country — better 


first president. Of course they are supposed 
to have been taught something about him in the 
regular course of instruction, but special teach- 
ing on his birthday would crystallize much that 
is forgotten and that is worth knowing. It is 
considering.—Editorial, 


a suggestion worth 


Sw acuse Post Standard 


A second printing of the Department bulle- 
tin on Art and Industrial Arts has been issued. 
Copies will be furnished to teachers in grades 
1 to 6 inclusive on application of elementary 
school principals or superintendents of schools 
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Outline of Study for Teaching 
Humane Education 


The department of humane education of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, New York City, has pub- 
lished a suggested “ Outline of Study for the 
Teaching of Humane Education,” as prescribed 
by section 700 of chapter 210 of the Education 
Law. 

This outline has been used to a considerable 
extent, having been distributed by the New 
York State Humane Education Committee. It 
has also been approved by the Connecticut state 
board of education and the board of education 
of the city of New York. 

Commissioner Graves says of this subject: 
“In my opinion the teaching of humaneness as 
prescribed by statute in the State of New York 
has a beneficial effect upon the character of 
the children in our schools. If applied in its 
broadest sense, it meets the present day demand 
for more ethical training.” 

The New York State law provides that in 
every school under state control or supported 
wholly or partly by public money of the State 
there shall be instruction in the humane treat- 
ment and protection of animals and birds and 
the importance of the part they play in the 
scheme of nature. If this instruction is not 
given the law provides that the school shall not 
be entitled to participate in the public moneys 
allowed for educational purposes by the State. 

Copies of this outline of study may be ob- 
tained upon application to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, and the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, which society offers every assistance to 
teachers upon application to Mrs H. Clay 
Preston, director, department of humane edu- 
cation, the American S. P. C. A., 50 Madison 
av., New York City. 

—-—— O——_ 


A. Edson Hall Resigns 


A. Edson Hall, inspector of school buildings 
and grounds in the State Department, has 
tendered his resignation, effective March Ist. 
Mr Hall has been connected with the State 
Department for the past 28 years, and has been 
engaged in educational work for 35 years. Mr 
Hall plans to spend his time at his home in 
Granville, N. Y. 


Basketball Standings 


(Concluded from page 115) 
D HI-Y Basketball League of Chautauqua 


County 

Won Lost 
PRS TTC TT Te CCT TT 2 0 
Dt Chisavdths dcedta bl eieenecunkee 2 2 
PT caches ee6ensasaueseltiaenes 1 1 
EE aka carca salt ae eed Give ieb emnaed Sie 1 1 
DE acacpevienatnacaketpeteken dacs 0 2 

E Erie County Basketball League 

Won Lost 
PE cavvns idk seh deRhenesiee ete 0 
Pt A6nn Ksdndiebeces dacaaes eee es 3 1 
EE eis cae RKR ann TE eee wees 2 1 
PRE eae 2 1 
I ao weigh ghenkese eed ehh eeriwe 2 2 
DL sotelwnesecavedeeuusncenasseweus 2 3 
£6 dee OROE URES NNR REARS 0 2 
Rr eT ree re eee 0 6 

Section VIII — Northern 
. 
Adirondack League 

Won Lost 
TE an dC enedestinebees aii 
EE sec ichs csehneetakencawkewe 3 1 
EE TE cas nia slaidae iene ee ernielacn 0 5 


Clinton County League includes the small 
high schools of the county that play among 
themselves, and then the best school competes 
with Plattsburg for county honors. Plattsburg 
seems to have a team fully up to last year’s 
standards, having defeated the strong Masten 
Park team and representatives of the Northern 
New York League in preliminary games. 


Essex County League 
Won Lost 

ND ais wane ie’ 
Mineville ......... = 
Elizabethtown ... 
Silver Bay .. 
Ticonderoga ... oe 
EE ondc0000nset0 eetusenenteannaeee 


Awwatv~ 


Newrownnd 





Northern New York League 

Won Lost 
Gouverneur .... 
Malone .... 
CEO nace we 
Ogdensburg 
Massena . : 
Potsdam .... 
Norwood ..... 


COKrKNwhs 
SwWwwnNoo 





This statement shows that counting the vari- 
ous sections of the county leagues as inde- 
pendent units, there are 40 authorized basket- 
ball schedules being played this season and 223 
teams competing. 


Commissioner Frank P. Graves has become 
a member of the Boy Scouts, having recently 
been initiated as an honorary tenderfoot scout 
of Fort Orange Council, Albany. 


= 


a tl 
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Governors of New York 
22 Reuben E. Fenton, 1865-68 





Governor Reuben E. Fenton 

Horatio Seymour’s second term as Governor 
embraced the years 1863 and 1864. His elec- 
tion was aided by the state of the public mind, 
inflamed against the Republican party by sum- 
mary arrests of citizens in the prosecution of 
the war for the Union and the prospect of con- 
scription; while the injury which business had 
suffered in the repudiation of southern debts 
weighed heavily in the decision at the polls. 
But there was a popular feeling that Governor 
Seymour failed to give hearty support to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and this, together with the suc- 
cesses of the Union arms in the field, insured 
the return of the State to Republican control 
in the election of Reuben E. Fenton as Gover- 
nor in 1864. 

Reuben E. Fenton was born in Carroll, 
Chautauqua county, N. Y., July 4, 1819, was 
admitted to the bar in 1841 and practised law 
at Jamestown, N. Y., soon exchanging this pro- 
fession for mercantile pursuits. He served in 
Congress from 1853 to 1855 and from 1857 to 
1864. After retiring from the office of Gov- 
ernor he was elected to the United States 
Senate, where he served from 1869 to 1875. 


Governor Fenton’s administration was dis- 
tinguished by a vigorous and intelligent support 
of President Lincoln’s exertions for the preser- 
vation of the national government, and by the 
great impetus given to public education by the 
introduction of free tuition into the public 
schools of the State. In his message of 
January 2, 1867 he said: “ With the conviction 
that universal education is a necessity of the 
State, I recommend that all impediments in the 
way of its free acquisition be removed, whether 
in the form of rate bills, poor and incommodi- 


ous schoolhouses, or the want of teachers 
specially trained to their vocation.” In the 
same message the establishment of normal 


schools at Potsdam, Cortland, Brockport and 
Fredonia was advocated. The year before in 
the annual message the need of new normal 
schools was indicated. The importance of 
completing the scientific and economic col- 
lections in the State Cabinet of Geology and 
Natural History likewise received the Gov- 
ernor’s attention. 

On May 1, 1865 an act was passed authoriz- 
ing the erection of a new Capitol in Albany and 
making an appropriation for the beginning of 
the work. December 9, 1867 saw the excava- 
tion preparatory to building begun. 


— — (> 


Teachers Going to Bermuda 


Under the auspices of the American Edu- 
cators Institute, a number of New York State 
teachers will be enabled to visit Bermuda next 
month at a special rate. The steamship Fort 
Hamilton, a splendid ocean liner of 12,000 tons 
displacement, with a capacity of about 360 pas- 
sengers, will be used as a hotel for the entire 
cruise. 

The boat will leave New York at 9 a. m. 
April 2d, and arrive there again late in the 
afternoon of April 8th, giving nearly 3 days in 
Bermuda. The cost of the trip, including all 
expenses ashore and afloat, ranges from $93.50 
to $147.50, representing a reduction of about 
20 per cent over the regular rates. The party 
will be conducted by Dr D. R. Hodgdon, prin- 
cipal of Columbus School, New Rochelle. Dr 
Albert Leonard will act as patron of the trip. 
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Great Civic Leader 


(Concluded from fage 116) 
were still living, it would give him = much 
pleasure.” 
The announcement of his sudden death 


brought great personal sorrow to a vast multi- 
tude of people. Hardly ever did the citizens of 
a great city or the members of a college group 
feel a loss so widely and so keenly. Those of 
the highest station who had worked with him 
in many a worthy cause shared their griet with 
the immigrant laborer who knew little of this 
taught The 
the church which 


country save as he had him. 
service was held in 


No building could re- 


funeral 
he had long attended. 
ceive more than a small representation of those 
who wished to show once more their affection 
Flowers soon filled the house and all 
Many of the 


for him. 


available space in the church. 
offerings were simple bouquets of home-grown 
blossoms brought by the hands which had 
tended and plucked them. 

If one ask what qualities made George Dun- 
ham’s life stand out so conspicuously, it may 
be said in answer, first, that he was thoroughly 
sincere and honest in every relation. All trusted 
his honor implicitly. He used no idle flattery, 
but he told the unpleasant truth pleasantly. 

Again, he possessed a rare sense of complete 
loyalty. To his State, his city, his friends, and 


his college he gave undivided devotion. He 


never doubted that Hamilton was the best col- 
lege in the world and that conviction he pro- 
claimed on all occasions. His friends were 
numberless and what a friend he was himself! 

He was, besides, a generous donor to every 


Many « 


speaking have reason 


whom | am 


good cause. f you to 
to know his generosity 


The 


college has often experienced it and will still 


and will remember it gratefully forever. 
more. 

Then he bore an unshaken optimism through 
all the difficulties of a busy world. Something 
of “the glory and the freshness of a dream” 
attended his daily view of things. With 
the hopeful vision of youth never faded “ into 


him 


the light of common day.” 


He revealed also unique personal charm. 


Wherever he walked, there went an atmosphere 
of rare and keen delight. The wisdom of his 
speech was couched in quaint humor entirely his 
own. His gentle mirth was perpetual, yet it 


never hurt. He cast 


never descended and it 
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NEW YORK 
no shadow on anyone’s path and the sun shone 
brighter where he passed. 

We loved this man deeply, you and I, and 
none ever deserved our affection more fully. 
tolerant of the 

He was kind 


He was wise enough to be 
ignorance and error of others. 
enough never to yield to a moment of temper 
or an impulse of enmity. He was discerning 
enough to see clearly where others only looked. 
He had faith enough to be sure that, whatever 
the present trials, all is well with the world. 
We are all poorer, and Hamilton College ts 
much the poorer by his death. But we are all 


richer because we have known his friendship 
and the college will always be a better place 
because he loved it so deeply and served it so 
generously. 


—— 
Residents of Cato have voted to purchase a 
site at $4800 upon which will be built this year 
a new building to cost about $50,000. 
(> — 

\ conference of the Orange County Teachers 
Association will be held in Middletown, March 
10th. 
hers and holds three meetings annually. 
ford L. Warwick 


tute, is president 


The association has over 500 paid mem- 
Clif- 


Haight, principal of Insti- 


drills was well 


School, 


The value of thorough fire 
illustrated in the 


f Lincoln 
Hornell, on February 6th. Eighteen teachers, 


burning o 
with rare presence of mind, guided 485 children 
them 
The 
school, in which they were then in session, was 
child 


minutes 


their usual fire drill and marched 


from a veritable seething caldron. 


into 
safely 
destroyed Not a received even 
Within 5 


was discovered 


totally 


a_ scratch. from the time 


the fire the entire interior of 


the building was a mass of flames 


The board of education of New York City 
for the construction of 
School. 
This building, seating 3741 pupils and costing 
$3,315,000, 
country. It will 
venience and improvement, including two swim- 


has awarded contracts 


the new George Washington High 


will be one of the largest in the 


contain every modern con- 
ming pools, two gymnasiums, handball rooms, 
printing room and cafeteria. The auditorium 
will seat 1222 on the ground floor and 340 in 


the gallery. 
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Notes from the Field 


White 


he mored 


Plains public 


Superintendent 


The teachers of the 
schools last month 
John W. Lumbard on the occasion of the twen- 


tieth anniversary of his coming to that city. 


high school building 


The 
erected at 
$200,000, to replace the old academy which was 


new grade and 


Onondaga Valley at a cost of 
destroyed by fire,in April 1919, was dedicated 


on February 2d. 


Twelve hundred school children marched out 


of School 39, Buffalo, in an orderly manner 


when fire was discovered at 10 o'clock on 


January 31st. The entire building was emptied 


minutes. 


in 114 


\t a special meeting in Gasport on February 


3d, the district voted an appropriation of 
$46,000 for an addition to the present school 
building. 

The Bergen High School, erected half a 
century ago, was destroyed by fire February 
Yth. The fire was discovered during the noon 
recess 


Herbert L. Bridgman, editor of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, sailed on February 


18th for Honolulu, via the Panama canal. He 


Regent 


carried messages from the State Department of 


Education to the public school teachers and 


pupils of Hawaii. 





